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209. awaken : awake. Another intentional archaism; but
the true antique form would be " awoken," for it was " strong "
verbs, i.e. verbs that changed their vowel in the past tense, which
formed their past participle in -en.

80. Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon

OVEE against the poems of happy motherhood (77-79) is set a
young mother's heart-broken lament over the faithlessness of
her lover. The theme recalls one of the most moving of the old
ballads, " 0 waly waly up the bank " (G.T. 133). Airly Beacon
is a bill in Porfarshire, Scotland.

If CEABLES KINGSLEY (1819-1875) had written no verse besides
this and his two pathetic ballads of the coast, The Three lishers
and The Sands of Dee, he would be remembered as a poet even
more than as a novelist, an active social reformer, and a devoted
clergyman.

81. My little son, who look'd from thoughtful eyes

PEBHAPS the most beautiful of all Patmore's Odes. He has
sometimes been accused, and not wholly without ground, of an
almost maudlin domesticity; but here he is at his best as a poet
of home-life. The father's realisation of the need for infinite
patience in dealing with childhood passes into a parable of the
Divine Love for mankind: so turned, it becomes an expansion
of the Psalmist's simile, " Like as a father pitieth his children "
(Psalms, ciii. 13).

2. wise : an archaic word for " manner " or " guise," surviving
in such phrases as this and in the adverbs " crosswise " and
** nowise."

17. abraded : worn by rubbing. O.E.D. gives examples of the
scientific use of the word in the eighteenth century, but no
example of poetic use; probably Patmore was the first to intro-
duce it to poetry.

82. The blessed damozel leaned out

ITS strength and boldness of imagination, and its exquisite choice
of melodious words, will always give this poem a high place
among English lyrics; and though Rossetti wrote it (at least in
its first form) before he was nineteen, he will probably be remem-
bered as much by this as by anything else that he wrote after-
wards. But for all its charm and the success with which, as in a
Pre-Baphaelite painting, it seems to reproduce the naivete* of the